CHAPTER IV. THE DIARY.
THE MANUSCRIPT.
PEPYS's Library is of great interest and value, but the six volumes containing the Diary (called by its author his Journal) are immeasurably the most interesting and the most valuable of the books preserved in it. These volumes, uniformly bound, but slightly unequal in size, are well shown in the opposite plate, and this plate has the additional merit of showing the particular style of calf binding adopted by Pepys for his books, and the arms and crest on the sides which he directed in his will should be stamped upon all of them. Although the Diary was written day by day, it is a marvel of neatness, and looks as if it was carefully written out at one time. Even in those places where Pepys describes himself as being careless in his writing there is little difference observable.
SHORTHAND.
Although the manuscript of the Diary attracted little or no attention during the many years that it slept on the shelves of the Pepysian Library until early in the present century the Master of Magdalene submitted it to Lord Grenville, it was barely four years after its removal to Cambridge brought under the notice of a distinguished man, both capable of deciphering and of appreciating it when deciphered, viz., John Byrom, the poet and Jacobite. Peter Leicester wrote to Byrom on May 22nd, 1728, to this effect:
"I spent the last week at Cambridge. Whilst I was there I went to see a curious collection of books bequeathed to Magdalen College by the late Mr. Pepys. In the cata-
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